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AE a ee 


arewell in Springfield 


@ Friends, for more than a quarter of a 
century I have lived among you, and 
during all that time I have received 
nothing but-kindness at your hands. 
Here I have lived from my youth until 
now | am anold man. Here the most 
cherished ties of earth were assumed. 
Here all my children were born, and 
here one of them lies buried. To you, 
dear friends, I owe all that I have, all 
that 1 am. All the strange checkered 
4 past seems to crowd now upon my mind. 
4 Q Today | leave you. | go to assume a 
# task more difficult than that which de- 
A & volved upon Washington. Unless the 
A i great God who assisted him shall be 
A 4 with and aid me | must fail; but if the 
4 4 same omniscient mind and mighty arm 
that directed and protected him shall 
guide and support me, I shall not fail— 
I shall succeed. Let us all pray that 


the God of our fathers may not forsake 
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THE ONE PRICE FOOT FITTER Seg 


ue Sok of Gum Sheet Phone No. 42 72 West Center Street, Provo 

The Central UP- TO-DATE BARBER SHOP 
First-class Work a Specialty (Baths tn connection) 

226 W. CENTER ST. THOS. S. JONES, Prop. 


FE. A. Mitchell | For ARTISTS’ 
The Tailor MATERIALS 
Clothing Cleaned, Paints, Oils, Glass and 
Pressed, Repaired, WALL PAPER 
Altered, Dyed Painting and Graining 


fas 4 
Both Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s See Maiben Glass @ Pai 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 262 WEST CENTER ST. 


Lf you want SHOES or anything in Ladies’ or Gents’ “READY- 
TO.WEAR” line you will get well paid for your time by going to 


D. L. Van Wagenen, 272 W. Center St., to buy 
‘Beebe Lumber Co. 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Wholesale and Retail 
LUMBER, FLOORING, DOORS, SHINGLES, SASH 
MOULDINGS, BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Mill Work a Specialty 


Office and Yard: Cor. Third South and Academy Ave. 
Telephone 104. P.O, Drawer 66 Provo, Utah 


Has the most complete line of Gro- 


€0. E. Howe certes, Queensware, Sporting and Ath- 


letic Goods in Provo, Base, Foot, and Basket Balls, Athletic 
Shoes, Suits. Our Motto: Best Goods and Never Undersold.” 


| Student's Fleadquarter s | 


For DRY GOODS, LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
SKIRTS, NOTIONS AND SHOES 


McCall's Patterns. Style and Prices are Always Right. 


Farrer Bros. & @o., = Provo 


Domestic Steam Laundry 
JAMES HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK 
Davis’ Store 498 N, Academy Ave. 
Branch Office 


Both ‘Phones 


W. H. Freshwater’s 
Ls the place to buy 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, SPORTING GOODS 
136 West Center, Provo 
Phone 123 Y + 


A. G. BLUMENTHAL 


Manufacturer of Galvanized [ron Cornices, Tin and Sheet Lron Work 
Plumbing and Heating 
Both Phones 109 470-4 West Center 


Cash tells the Story 


at John T. Taylor’s Grocery Store 


Bell Phone, 198 Black 
Balopandedt, 28 os 140 West Center Street 


ALBERT S. JONES 


Carries a full line of Fresh Groceries 
Call and be convinced 
309 S. Academy Ave. Ind. Phone 129 


ORKSHIRE | 


(Trade Mark) 


February Twenty-first 


Wood-Clifton 
Mercantile Co. 


* COME IN & 


NO TROUBLE TO SHOW 
GOOD CLOTHES 


For Good 


once City Things to Eat 
hery 


DB 
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West Center 


“"" Archbold 


Pierce, Iber Johnson 
and Snell Bicycles 


The best equipped shop south of 
Salt Lake City. Umbrella re- 
paring, Novelty repairing, Bi- 

cycle repairing; Musical sundries. 
176 West Center St. 


Phone 62 K Provo, Utah 


Palace Meat Market 


Meats and Grocertes 
¢. E. CHEEVER, Prop. 


120 West Center 


Both Phones 


Excelsior 
Roller 
Mills 
HOOVER BROS. 


for your Flower 
and Feed 


MRS. M. S. DUSENBERRY 


Millinery 
C4 


Correct Style 

and quality of 
unusual balue fs 
what we give our 
customers 


The Time Now 

The Place 24 N. Academy Ave. 
The Firm K. M. W. Co. 

The Number !2 Both Phones 


WITH PRIVATE 
WIRE TO SALT 
LAKE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Result - . - Profitable Investments 


Fletcher €§ Thomas 


THE MARK OF HONESTY on a shoe ts the 
Star on the Heel, Star Brand Shoes are sald by 


Fletcher © Thomas, 33? 


Recommended by all the B, 1. U. Students 


Egleston The Shoemaker 


123 N. ACADEMY AVENUE 


HOTEL ROBERTS 


W. D. ROBERTS, Proprietor 


PROVO, UTAH 
AMERICAN PLAN 


Rates 
$2 to $3 Per Day 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


HE SPALDING line of Base Ball Goods 
has been greatly improved and enlarged 
without the advance in price. Special in- 

ducements lo teams ordering outfits in February. 
Lhe only Official Ball of 1908 ts the Spalding No. 1. 
Everything used on Track, Field, Diamond, Grid- 


tron, Links, Court, and in Gymnasium, ll Orders Should 


Western Arms and 
Sporting Goods 
Company, satt Lake 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR UTAH 


ECK'S Jewelry Store 2 pe oe THE 


Finest Stock of Jewelry South of Salt Lake 


catces are righ eweler 


95 Academy 


HEA T==PO WER--LIGHT Avenue 


The Electric Co|\ 


Large stock of Electric Apparatus and Appliances 


THREE INTERESTING FACTS 
THE BALDWIN is the first and only Piano muce in THE WEST used in the 


New York Philharmonic and Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts by artists of international reputation. 


is the first and only Piano made IN AMERICA ever honored 
THE BALDWIN with the “Grand Prix” (the highest possible recognition) at an 
unternational exhibition. 


THE BALDWIN isthe first and only Piano in THE WORLD receiving such 


distinct honors the jirst tine it was exhibited. 


oF ar Darton €3 Blake Furniture Co. Provo, Utah 


PROVO’S FEED STORE 


Ind. Phone 128 N CALL AND SEE US 127 West Center 


fairs. 
CHOG-NUT 


Sc. ROLLS 5c. 


QUEEN OF ALL NUT GANDIES 
IMITATED EVERYWHERE. 
CROTOL 


Probo Foundry & Machine Co. 


fron and Brass Castings, Engine and Boiler Repairing 
Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Sanitary Plumbing 


P. O. Box 86 ‘Phone 77 
JULIUS JENSEN 
oie Gentlemen: 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 
Repairing Neatly Done ¥ Please call at my shop and see 
and Guaranteed my new summer samples before you 
PROVO, CITY, - UTAH buy your spring suit. TL take your 


measurement and the sutt ts made 
in Chicago. First-class work 


The Grand “Restaurant guaranteed. Price 312.00 up. 


Yours truly, 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT Bcter A Hanson 
Everything First Class é 


SA J. J. MARTIN, Tinner 


Lfoofing, Guttering and all kinds of 
Tin Work and Repairing 
132 W. Center Ind. Phone 198-1. 135 N.. ACADEMY AVE. 


The Spechart Co. 


WHOLESALE CAND RETAIL 
Dealers in FRESH AND CURED MEATS, BUTTER AND EGGS. 
144 W. Center Street. Both Phones. 
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Get Y's at the 
‘Brigham Young University 


Who Does Not 
Read 


The 
Saturday News? 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank 
Capital $100,000.00 


| GENERAL BANKING | 
Officers: 


REED SMOOT, President 

Cc. E. LOOSE, Vice-President SAFETY DEPOSIT 
F. T. FARRER, Cashier BOXES FOR 

F. cA. BUTTLE, Assistant Cashier RENT 


ANDERSON and LARSON 


Provo’s Popular Photographers 


Bell ’Fhone 165 Black 


Are not Fxcelled in Utah. STUDIO: 32 WEST CENTER 


BE WISE AND ORDER YOUR SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUP- 
PLIES, OPERA CHAIRS AND CHURCH FURNITURE from 


B. A. McMILLEN @O. 
178-180 West Second South SALT LAKE CITY 


BOTH PHONES 108 P. 0. BOX 398 Established Nearly 20 Years 
W. H. RAY & GO. 
(CAPITAL $25,000.00} | 
| 
| 


NORTH On the ground floor of our olpn building 
x Z, cACADEMY -AVENUE In the heart of business district 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loans, Rentals, Mining Stocks and 
Collections. We sell houses on small monthly payments, Don't pay 
high rent when you can pay for a house in this way so easy. 


The Young Man 
cuts a big figure with us, and we have 
lanned for him. In school or college or 
business his clothes should be the echo of 
his tastes, and not of his father’s or his 
uncle’s. So Stein-Bloch have made spec- 
ially designed sack suits and overcoats for 
him, in style adapted to his exacting de- 
mands in dress. e believe they are what 
he has been searching Jor and ask him to 
come in and find out. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING Co. 


One Price To All Never Undersold 
36 W. CENTER, PROVO 


1| John Sore ; 


Gros r 


Both Phones 
65 North Academy Abenue 


O. K. HANSEN, D. D. S. 


Dental Parlor over Commercial Bank 
Phone No. 43a Ind. 


Utah County Abstract Co. 


Licensed Abstractors of Titles, Real Estate, 
Transfers, and all kinds of 
Notary Work 
H, F, THOMAS and F. C. ANDERSON 
Both Phones Room 127 Knighi Block 


STAMPING 0% Shirt Waists, Corset 
—$—$—$_<_——._ Vovers. Collar and Cuff 
Sets neatly done, in effective, original de- 
signs. Get u pair of our dressy ankle 
warmers. spats in any shade. 

French Dry Cleaners of anything. 


BOGARDUS 


Ind, Phone 153 A 139 North Academy Ave 


E. R. BRIMHALL 


Moves Household Goods, Trunks 
etc. and Delivers Coal 


558 E. 3rd South Bell Phone 273 Red 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 


CORRESPO \DENCE 
INVITED 


Of Provo, Utah 


We solicit your business, promis- 
ing the most careful attention - 


OF ‘ICERS: 


THOMAS N. TAYLOR, President 


HOMER F. RICH, Vice President 


JOHN D. DIXON, Cashier 


DIRECTORS: Thomas N. Taylor,Homer J. Rich, John De Grey Dixon, James A. Loveless, 
Robert Bee, John J. Craner, Alma Uan Wagenen, Simon P. Eggentsen, Wm. R. Wallace. 
a ee 


Reserved for R. C. WATKINS 
ARCAITECT 
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Is Man Naturally Good? 


To the question here asked 
various answers have been given by 
writers and educators. Some au- 
thorities have held that human na- 
ture is naturally evil, that man has 
an inborn tendency tuward sin, and 
that, consequently, it is the business 
of education and _ civilization to 
make up for .this weakness. Other 
students of human nature have tak- 
en quite a different view, maintain- 
ing that the child is naturally good 
and that evil has increased concom- 
itantly with the advance of civilt- 
zation. Writers of this second class 
have inveighed against the com- 
plexity, artificiality, and insincerity 
of cultured society, and have urged 
in more or less enthusiastic terms a 
“return to nature.” In the history 
of the world, whenever this cry has 
been raised, it has come as a rule 
not from speculative, sophisticated 


centers, but from emotional individ-. 


uals who have been captivated by 
false theories concerning the state 
of early society. 

What does it mean to say that 
man is good, or that he is bad? Men 


who have taken sides with the 
“schools” just referred to have 
looked upon the moral categories— 
right and wrong—as_ implanted, 
more or less arbitrarily, in the 
minds of men by the Creator. It 
has been pointed out by their crit- 
ics, however, that the moral prin- 
ciples of different tribes of early 
man, and even of different bodies of 
civilized man, differ according to 
local conditions and interests, and 
that one’s conscience is not always 
invariable in its sanctions and in- 
hibitions. It has therefore been 
suggested that abstract principles, 
such as “right” and “wrong” or 
“good” and “bad,” do not exist in- 
dependently. All principles have re- 
lative te something. Why should 
“good, without reference to any 
particular activity or thing, be bet- 
ter than “bad?” The question it- 
self, when once raised,shows the ab- 
surdity of a view such as some peo- 
ple have held. A thing, or an act, 
can be good or bad only in relation 
to some situation. What we mean, 
then, by.a “good man” is one who 
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behaves toward society in a certain 
way. 

Now, how must one behave to le 
good? The answer to this question 
depends, as a study of different peo- 
ples shows, on who and where and 
when one is. Among barbarous peo- 
ples good acts are those which tend 
to preserve and strengthen the tribe 
or clan. Among such peoples it is 
“right” to steal from one’s neighbor, 
—if the neighbor belongs to some 


rival group. Among cannibals one . 


is not “conscience smitten” at kill- 
ing and eating a fellow man,—if 


that man belongs to a rival tribe. 
Only that act which injures the 
home trjbe is bad or tmmoral. Such 


is primitive morality. Narrow, we 
say; and why? Because the point 
of view, the interest, is narrow Our 
own morality differs from this only 
in the poimt of view; that is, it is 
broader, more comprehensive. But 
our morals, even today, tend to pre- 
serve and benefit our (the human) 
race only. 

From this point of view it is evi- 
dent that true Christian morality is 
far superior to any other moral 
creed that existed before Christ 
came to teach the common brother- 
hood of man. From the point of 
view of the Father not only the 
whole human race is regarded, but 
even the ‘fall of the sparrow’ is noted 
All creation is His. (How the cre- 
ation took place is out of the indi- 
vidual’s question.) Selfishness can- 
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not flourish where all actually gov- 
ern themselves according to such 
morality. But where can we yet 
find such people? 

What, then, of the original ques- 
tion: Is man naturally good? Cer- 
tainly the child is not born with a 
“knowledge of good and eyil.” The 
infant has certain pliable impulses. 
They are neither good nor bad, but 
may be molded into the actions of a 
criminal with an approving con- 
science, or into the habits of a sa- 
vior of mankind. You ask, Is there 
no divine touch, then, that shapes the 
human conscience and makes man 
different from the brute? Has he 
no original endowment, no spark of 
divinity? The word hwman an- 
swers your question. Man is born 
human. That is, from a_ neural 
point of view, he is born with a ner- 
vous system susceptible of wonder- 
ful development. Therein lies his 
“divine gift,’ from this view point. 
The development, if conditions fa- 
vor it, may be, however, and some- 
times is, along debasing lines. The 
final answer, then, from the biologi- 
cal point of view (and this does not 
conflict with the religious view 
point) is this: Man is naturally 
good only because evil as it pro- 
gresses, tends to kill itself: The 
good m the “struggle for existence” 
must win out, otherwise it is not 
good. This is not saying, either, that 
what is, is right. 
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Through the Wonderland of San Juan. 


San Juan County, in southeast- 
ern Utah, though practically un- 
known to the world now, some day 
may add materially to the fame of 
our fair state. Of late this county 
is fast becoming known to the ge- 
ologist, the prospector, the sight- 
seer, and the student of nature. 
Here are found some of the greatest 
freaks of nature in the world, as 
well as ruins and relics from the 
camping grounds of the ancients. 

The population of this region is 
small, due to its barrenness, and to 
its great distance from the railroad. 
Indeed there is no other place in the’ 
United States where one may get as 
far from a railroad as in San Juan 
county. The maps of Utah are 
blank for miles along the San Juan 
river, but were this region prop- 
erly surveyed and mapped, it would 


show endless winding canyons, 
opening into the river, many of 


which are so deep and narrow as to 
fill the observer with awe. Because 
of this roughness it is impossible to 
follow the San Juan to its junction 
with the Colorado. <A short dis- 
tance to the west of Bluff the river 
has cut its bed hundreds of. feet 
deep, and is so narrow that it can- 
not be followed except along the 
cliffs above, and even there as a 
rule, only in a very round-about 
way. 

While our country has much of 
this beautiful scenery in it, strange 
to say, many of us living right in 


Bluff had seen but little of it. We 
knew nothing of the natural bridges 
or other interesting sights in White 
Canyon seventy miles west of Bluff, 
except what had been told us by 
Eastern tourists. 

The ruins found all over the land 
are especially interesting for study. 
Sometimes a whole village with a 
cemetery near it can be traced, or 
perhaps an old fort discovered, 
around which war clubs and arrow- 
heads are found. In the outer walls of 
the forts are numerous port holes, 
through which the inmates shot ar- 
rows at their enemies. It is singu- 
lar that the rooms within the forts, 
though they usually adjoin each 
other, have no openings except in 
the roof. 

The owners of these ancient ru- 
ins have left many heiroglyphics 
and handmarks on the walls of their 
dwellings. In some places it looks 
as if they had dipped their hands in 
red paint or blood and then splashed 
it on the wall. The prints of these 
marks would lead one to believe 
that their hands were short and 
chubby. Strewn around the ruins 
are numerous relics such as pottery 
baskets, sandals, battle-axes, pieces 
of rope and cloth, and corn cobs, 
Only a short time ago one of the 
boys, while riding over a cattle 
range, found several fine pieces of 
pottery. Dismounting he dug from 
the ground two or three large pots. 
one of which had been broken by 
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his horse’s stepping into it. In ear- 
lier days a great many mummies 
and collections of relics were sent 
out to various museums and col- 
leges, in consequence of which such 
things are now scarce. 

Some Indian descendants of these 
ancient cliff dwellers still live in the 
county. The Navajos near Bluff 
are a very industrious and intelli- 
gent tribe. They build permanent 
homes, and live on the profits of 
their farms, flocks, silverware, and 
blankets. Thev make their own 
yarn and design beautiful patterns 
for their blankets. From melted 
silver coins they make spoons, 
buttons, rings, and bracelets. Oth- 
er tribes such as the Utes and the 
Piutes roam aimlessly over the 
country. Unlike their neighbors, 
the Navajos, they are generally 
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shiftless and lazy, and live chiefly 
by begging. The squaws work more 
than the men do, and the burden 
of supporting the families usually 
rests on them. 

With these Indians and their 
ways, as well as with the old ruins 
near home, we were very well ac- 
quainted, but of the more wonderful 
things farther away we knew little. 
For this reason about twenty-five 
of us decided that as we lived so 
near to some of the world’s won- 
ders we should not be the last to 
see them. Accordingly we planned 
a trip, which was to have the double 
purpose of pleasure and of educa- 
tion. 

You can to some extent imagine 
in what high spirits we were—our 
company being made up mainly of 
young people—as we left Bluff on 
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a bright calm morning in July. We 
rode on horseback and packed our 
outfit, such as food, cooking uten- 
sils and beds, on mules. 

The first dav passed very pleas- 
antly but for the heat which was 
intense enough to give us a good 
coat of tan. This, however, was a 
small matter, as we were out for a 
good time, and so could afford to 
let our complexions take care of 
themselves. Aside from this our 
only disturbing element was a mule 
who persisted in trying to get rid 
of his rider. At last, having suc- 
ceeded in his mule ambition, he 
shook himself free from bridle and 
saddle, and ran. By the skilful 


throw of a lariat, however he was 
impressed into 


soon the service 


AM... 
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About sundown we made camp 
in a pretty little valley, called Whis- 
ker’s Ranch, thirty miles from 
Bluff. We cooked our food in bake- 
ovens and fryin® pans over a camp 
fire and made the ground our table. 
Our weariness soon compelled us to 
take to our beds, which, though 
made on the esround in cow-bov 
fashion, would not have been ex- 
changed by one of us for the ac- 
commodations of a first-class hotel. 

Next morning, having recovered 
from the effect of the night's 
rest(?) by eating a_ refreshingly 
early breakfast, we struck the trail 
again. 

A short distance out was an an- 
cient canal, which in its construc- 
tion gave evidence of no little skill 
and industry on the part of its build 
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ers. From the canal we passed 
through three little vallevs where 
the wild hops and jasmine vines 
grew so thick and rank that we 
could hardly force our way. Our 
trail now led us over a rough moun- 
tain ridge partly covered with green 
shrubbery and trees, where the sight 
now and then a deer or wolf 
track would add greatly to the ex- 
citement of the trip. From the top 
of Elk mountain, uearly 9,000 feet 
above sea level, we looked down 
upon one solid mass of ereen, from 
which stood out, here and there 
clumps of taller pine. Sometimes a 
rugged peak or ledve broke out in- 
to relief against the sky. At our 
feet were beds of wild flowers of a 
much hardier growth than those 
found in lower altitudes. Indeed, 
we were surprised at the abundance 
of ferns and smaller vegetation, 
which impressed us as bein™ health- 
ier, and more beautiful than any 
kent by florists. 

We were glad to reach, early in 
the afternoon, the “Beef Pasture,” 
a cattle ranch owned by one of. the 
members of the party. It is known 
to the owner as the “Lone Star 
Camp,” but to others as “Babylon.” 
Here we spent the time pleasantlv, 
exploring the wild places, rounding 
up cattle, hunting grouse, and sit- 
ting around the camp fire. A 
drenching rain, which lasted most 
of the night, reminded the less for- 
tunately sheltered of our number 
that camping out was after all not 
entirely free from unpleasant fea- 
tures. But the boys, used to such 
experiences, dried their clothes by 
the camp fire and made preparation 


for the day’s trip. At 4 p. m. we 
started for Dark Canyon. As ‘“‘Dev- 
il’s Trail,” about a mile long, which 
leads into it, was very steep and 
slippery because of the recent rain, 
we were obliged to lead our horses 
down, and often both riders and 
horses slid together in a heap. But 
the sight of this canyon repaid us 
for the difficulties of entering it. 
By far the prettiest place we had 
yet seen, it was named by its owner 
“Holy City.” Grass and shrubbery 
abound, with here and there a shady 
clump of quaking asp trees; while 
on either side the mountains rise 
steep and high. In a little notch on 
one side of the canyon we found 
four good cabins and here we deter- 
mined to lodge for the night. 
Saturday afternoon we again 
broke camp and started for “Twin 
Springs,” or “Paradise,” as it has of 
late been called. (By the way, these 
cow-boys, as the reader has perhaps 
already noticed, have a special lik- 
ing for Bible names.) On account 
of having to climb a steep mountain 
covered with trees and bushes, we 
were till sundown reaching our des- 
tination; but when we did reach 
it a hearty log cabin welcome await- 
ed us, and truly, never did big 
hearth fires look better to us than 
the ones that glowed within those 
hospitable cowboy homes. 
Sunday’s sun, shining brightly 
on grass and flowers, showed us a 
most picturesque little town, and we 
were delighted when invited to 
spend the day there—to spend a 
Sabbath in Paradise. It was almost 
reluctantly that we resumed our 
journey next morning to the na- 
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tural bridges, the main objects of 
our trip. 

Our route first took us between 
the ‘Bear's Ears,” then down 
“Joshua Trail,” the rockiest and 
steepest cow-path I ever care to 
travel. Crossing Grand Flat border- 
ing Monumental valley, we passed 
through the Cat Tails, and climbed 
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down into White Canyon, arriving 
about noon at one of the world’s 
greatest wonders,—the Edwin Na- 
tural Bridge. This is certainly a 
sight worth seeing, as it stands 
there the result of the work of ages. 
The water-marks on the sandstone 
can easily be traced so that there is 
no doubt that the great wall was cut 
through bv water. The arch rises 
to the height of 108 feet, has ¢ 
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thickness of 10 feet, a length of 194 
feet, and a width across the top of 
32 feet. Unpacking directly _ be- 
neath this ponderous pile of rock 
we ate a hasty lunch and prepared 


to go on top where, a_ half 
hour later, we made the can- 
yon ring with songs and _ yells. 


We were not content to go down 


SS 
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until the photographer had used his 
art upon us as we stood on one of 
Nature’s masterpieces. 

Five miles further up the rugged 
winding canyon, through quicksand 
and brush, is Caroline Bridge, sit- 
uated in the midst of some of the 
most picturesque scenery imagin- 
able. It forms the junction of two 
canyons, which are again divided 
into two gorges, the four making 
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one upon leaving the bridge, Stand- 
ing under its great arch it is im- 
possible for one to see very far 
ahead, because of the windings of 
the canyon. The bridge is very 
large and ponderous, as the dimen- 
sions will show: height from bot- 
tom of creek to top of bridge, 205 
feet, thickness of arch 98 feet, 
width of span 186 feet. We could 
obtain a photograph of it only from 
an angle. A creek of sparkling wa- 
ter runs under the bridge, and here, 
to rid ourselves of the dust of the 
trip, as well as to celebrate our 
presence at the bridge, we engaged, 
boys against girls, in a water fight. 
The time we had was anything but 
dry. 

Tuesday morning, after posing 
for our pictures under Caroline 
Bridge, we went three miles farther 
up the canyon to the Augusta 
Bridge. We might say that the Ed- 
win is graceful and the Caroline 
ponderous, but we must say that 
the Augusta is magnificent. Its 
stupendous arch filled us with awe 
and wonder as we gaved upon it and 
thought of the ages and ages it must 
have taken for the water to cut its 
way through. From the top of the 
bridge to the creek bed is 222 feet, 
the thickness of the arch is 65 feet, 
the length of the span, 261 feet, and 
the width of the roadway on top, 35 
meet. 

Tying our horses below and tak- 
ing ropes, we began to climb up the 
smooth and steep sandstone sides 
of the bridge. In some places it 
was necessary for several bovs to 
climb up a short distance and 
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then pull the rest: of us up 
by ropes. We had to travel in 
such a round-about way that’ we 
were almost three hours climbing 
to the top. Even then, in order to 
reach this desired position, we had 
to be let down over a twenty-foot 
bluff by means of ropes, which were 
then securelv fastened for the re- 
turn trip. We found the bridge 
flat on ton and almost horizontal. 
As far as the eye could reach, only 
the bare sandstone sides of deep,pre- 
cipitous gorges could be seen. After 
arranging ourselves for another nic- 
ture and carving our names on a 
cliff, we began the descent, which 
was not a very difficult feat since 
we could slide most of the wav. 


The scene of our next explora- 
tion was a group of interestine ru- 
ins a mile farther up the canyon. A 
number of these were upon a cliff 
75 feet high, and were approached 
only by an old 60-foot ladder which, 
though turned black with age, was 
still quite strong. By its aid and 
by the use of ropes we climbed to 
the ruins, where, as we examined 
dwelling houses, store-rooms, and 
sanctuaries, we could almost imag- 
ine ourselves to be the old Mokies 
themselves returned to life. We 
marveled at the almost perfect state 
of preservation of the dwellings ; in- 
deed it seemed as if the peovle had 
just left, locking the rooms to keep - 
out intruders, Entering the house 
of worship through its only door- 
way, an opening in the roof, we dis- 
covered on one side an altar made 
of bricks, while in other parts of 
the room were various curious 
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pieces of furniture the 
which we were ignorant. 

Night coming , on, we _ were 
obliged to cut short our stay and re- 
turn to camp at the Caroline Bridge. 

Here the most difficult feat of the 
trip was performed. We had been 
told that the way to the top of the 
bridge was almost imnossible of as- 
cent, but as some enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the »varty had dared each 
other to make the climb, four of us 
taking ropes started out, determin- 
ed that nothine short of imvossibil- 
ities should stay us. After much 
exertion we reached the top a few 
minutes after dark. How roman- 
tic it seemed as we sat there under 
the stars and looked out into the 
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By Chas. 


BRIDGE , 


Goodman. 


deep, dark gorges and rugged can- 
yons around us and felt the awe and 
grandeur of it all. The difficult as- 
cent, and the descent doubly difh- 
cult because of the darkness, might 
well be forgotten amid the sublim- 
ity of such surroundings. 

The descent was even more diffi- 
cult than the ascent, especially as 
it was dark, but we felt our wav 
along, through brush and trees, 
sometimes stumbling over rocks as 
we ran to get away from rattle- 
snakes, which we imagined nursued 
us for disturbing them at so late an 
hour. Finally we reached the creek 
and went into camp feeling doubly 
paid: for all the scratches and 
bruises we had received. 
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Early Wednesday morning we 
took a last long look at the Caro- 
line Bridge, and then began the ar- 
duous return trip. We were anx- 
ious to get home, and so stopped 
only occasionally to rest or hunt fo1 
souvenirs. The following Saturday 
we reached Bluff after an absence 
of two weeks. 


Characterized as it was by such 


keen intellectual and emotional in- 
terest, our trip was one we cannot 
forget. Our hearts were filled with 
awe and inspiration, as we thought 
on Nature’s miracles and the civili- 
zation of long ago. It increased 
our desires to live, and to learn of 
the mysteries God has put within 
our reach. 


Edith Redd. 


Influence. 


There is a certain atmosphere 
surrounding every person upon 
the earth, which for my present pur- 


pose I shall call influence. Auth- 
ors, statesmen, orators, poets, 
and scientists, through their re- 


searches, their speeches, and their 
poems, exert mfluwence upon us. 

We feel that influence, often un- 
consciously. Frequently the lives 
of people are governed, influenced 
if you please, by studying the pages. 
of able writers. 

We yield ourselves to the influ- 
ence of James Russel Lowell when 
we become enraptured with the lines 
of “Sir Launfal.” 

When “The Barefoot Boy” car- 
ries us back, in our fancies to the 
days of our childhood, and in sym- 
pathy with the poet, we live over 
again some of the scenes of our 
youth, we find that we have stepped 
inside Whittier’s “Circle of Influ- 
ence,” 


We read, “I know not what 
course others may take; but as for 
ine, give me liberty, or give me 


death,” and our patriotism is arous- 
ed by Patrick Henry’s influence. 

Thus we see that great minds 
which produce priceless gems of 
thought as contributions to man- 
kind, have a circle of influence 
which circumscribe nations and ex- 
ists through countless ages of time. 

Small minds have comnaratively 
small circles of influence, while the 
“Nothings” have a circle so small 
that they can over-reach it by mere- 
ly straightening their arms. 

Now, my dear fellow-students, if 
we have no influence let us wake 
from our lethargy, do things,—no- 
ble things, that will create a circle 
of influence for us and cause our 
work to be felt by mankind for their 
betterment. H, Owens. 


Try today to be worthy of 
Lincoln, “the Savior of His Coun- 
try” and of yours. 


Read the new ads. and learn how 
to buy. 
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Sports 


Toward Sanity. 


Commendable progress has been 
made recently in the ventilating of 
College Hall during devotional 


hour. The limiting of the program 
meeting, too, denotes that we are 


learning to care for the mind and 
body even at the expense of a “‘fea- 
ture” or two of a formal affair call- 
ed a program. Time was when it 
was not an unusual occurrence for 
so many “good things” to be given 
an audience that its supply of men- 
tal, emotional, and volitional energy 
had completely run out before the 
“program” was fairly started. One 
might have pictured without any se- 
vere stretch of the imagination the 
individual victim of such a disaster 
walking feebly forth after the “last 
number” (for be’it know that eti- 
quette was sorely outraged if he left 
before) without enough physical, 
mental, or moral energy left to urge 
him to the rescue of an innocent kit- 
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ten threatened with extinction by a 
mischief-making poodle-dog. Let 
the good work of civilization go on. 


Utah's Natural Bridges. 


Several weeks ago a lecture on 
“The Archeology of Mexico” was 
given in College Hall by Prof. 
Hewitt of Leland Stanford. Among 
many interesting stereopticon views 
presented were several showing 
sections of Utah’s natural bridges 
which the professor declared were 
among the largest in the world. One 
of our students presents in this is- 
sue an article descriptive of these 
bridges, and of other wonders in 
the San Juan county. The half- 
tones accompanying the narrative 
convey a better notion of the size 
of these natural landmarks than 
the views presented by Prof. Hew- 
itt. 


Martial Discipline. 


After a few more failures at dis- 
ciplining some of the students in 
their march( ?) from Devotional we 
might with profit call upon the gov- 
ernor for a squad of the state mili- 
tia. With fixed bayonets these vet- 
erans, posted at intervals along the 
stairway and the north and south 
sides of College Hall, might some- 
what overawe the “raw recruits” 
and interfere with their mad stam- 
pede for exit. 


The next issue will be given 
largely to the various science de- 
partments of the University. We 
are promised some interesting ma- 
terial. 


The Rescue of Grandmother Lee. 


We were all sitting around the 
bright fire that blazed in the great, 
old-fashioned, fire-place, impatient 


for the story to begin. At last 
Grandmother’s sweet old voice 
broke the eager silence. Grand- 


mother always told the first part of 
the story, while Grandfather finish- 
ed it. 

“My dears,’ she began, as her 
knitting needles flashed in the warm 
glow of the fire, “My dears, it was 
inthe Fall of 1832. I was then 
seventeen years old. My father had 
taken up a farm in M— county. Our 
nearest neighbors, Mr. Burke’s 
family, lived a mile and: a_ half 
away, so it was rather lonely and 
just a little bit dangerous in our 
new home, for stories of Indian 
cruelties often came to our ears. 

“One afternoon in November my 
little sister Mary came running into 
the kitchen, where mother and I 
were at work, with the news that a 
horseman was coming through the 
gap. ‘He is hurrying, and his 
horse is all foamy,’ Mary added, ex- 
citedly. 

“The horseman proved to be our 
cousin George from C—. He had 
come for mother to go to Aunt 
Martha, who had taken suddenly 
and dangerously ill, Aunt Martha 
was mother’s sister, and our only 
relative in this country. 

“Bobby ran to the barn to tell 
father and a few moments later, af- 
ter he and mother had held a hur- 


ried consultation the horses were 
harnessed while I helped mother get 
ready. 

““T suppose I shall have to take 
you myself,’ said father, as he drove 
up to the porch, where mother was 
waiting. ‘Old Prince acts so mean, 
I am afraid to trust him with 
Johnny.’ i 

“Johnny was only twelve years 
old, and it would be impossible to 
get back from G—, where mother 
would take the stage, before dark. 
So we children were given some 
parting instructions, and were left 
standing on the porch while father 
and mother drove out of sight 
through the gap in the forest. 

“It was about two o’clock when 
father and mother left. About four 
we noticed that the gray clouds that 
had been hanging in the sky all day 
had grown heavier and darker, and 
soon it began to snow. We knew 
it would be dark early, so all went 
out to help Johnny do the chores. 

“We were returning to the house 
when Harry Burke, our neighbor's 
boy, came up. Harry was about 
fifteen years old. He seemed ex- 
cited about something, and asked 
for father. 

“Indians! was the thought that 
flashed through all of our minds at 
the same time. Mary and Bobby 
clung to my skirts. 

“When we told him that father 
and mother were both gone, he said, 
‘Well, you must all come over to 
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our house. Word has come from 
the ranches up the river that a band 
of Lipans are prowling about here. 
They have stolen two children this 
side of the ridge, and have burned 
some property. Of course they may 
not be within miles and miles of 
here, but seeing your folks are gone 
you just come over to our place for 
the night.’ 

“We readily assented, and a few 
moments later had on our wraps 
and were starting. 

Harry insisted on carrying Bob- 
by, while Johnny had Mary in 
charge. I walked behind. 

“We had not gone more than a 
few hundred yards when I thought 
of father. He wouldn’t know what 
to think when he came home and 
found us all gone. I told the boys 
to go on slowly, and I would run 
back and write a note telling father 
where we were. 

“T hurried back, unlatched the 
door, lighted a candle, and soou had 
the note written. I then blew out 
the candle, fastened the door and 
began to run along the trail leading 
to the forest. It was very dark by 
this time, and still snowing. 

“T was almost even with the first 
clump of trees at the edge of our 
clearing when [ thought I saw 
something dark moving just in head 
of me. I thought it was one of the 
boys come back to meet me. 

“T was just going to call ‘John- 
ny, when I was grabbed by both 
arms and dragged into the forest. I 
tried to scream, but the sound was 
paralyzed before it reached my lips. 
The terrifying realization came to 
me that I was captured by Indians, 
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and then I must have fainted, for | 
remember nothing more until I 
came to a dull consciousness—it 
must have been hours afterwards. 
At any rate [ found myself lying 
stiff and cold in an Indian lodge, 
away in the mountains—I knew not 
where. 

“Slowly, and with a sickening 
terror, remembrance of what had 
happened came to me. It seemed 
almost an age since I had seen 
father and mother. I wondered if 
the others were captured, too; I 
wondered what would happen next. 
I had little hope of ever being de- 
livered. I closed my eyes and tried 
to pray to die. But I misjudged 
God. My rescuer was already 
found.” ; 

Here Grandmother put her hand 
on the arm of Grandfather's chair 
and paused. She looked up at him 
while we,all sat breathlessly wait- 
ing. 

Grandfather sat gazing into the 
fire. He seemed to have forgotten 
us all and gone back fifty years to 
that Indian lodge in the mountains, 
where he first met Grandmother. 

But at last he cleared his throat 
and began his part of the story. 

He took Grandmother’s hand in 
the tenderest way you ever saw, as 
he said, “Yes, children, the first 
time I ever saw your grandmother 
was fifty years ago last night, as 
she lay bruised and unconscious, by 
that Indian wigwam. But I must 
go back even before that time. 

“My father had been an old pros- 
pector as well as a trapper and 
hunter in his day and from his boy- 


hood had been fast friends with the 
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Indians. He met my mother in 
Mexico. She was the daughter of 
a Spanish gentleman. They were 
married and lived very happily for 
one year and a half. Then I was 
born and mother died. Father, to 
drown his grief; took to his old rov- 
ing life again. As soon as I was 
old enough he took me with him. 
When I was eight years old, how- 
ever, he took me to Texas and sent 
me to school. I remained there un- 
til I was fifteen when I coaxed fath- 
er to take me with him to the moun- 
tains on a prospecting trip. He had 
sort of joined a band of Lipan In- 
dians. They seemed to regard him 
as a superior chief. Father didn’t 
intend for me to stay long out of 
civilization. He said he didn’t want 
me to get the fever that had made 
him part savage all his life. But 
the fever must have been born in 
me, for that roving, half Indian life 
was most fascinating to me. When 
I was sixteen, father was killed 
by some Apache Indians who were 
bitter foes of the Lipans. 

“Even after father’s death I had 
no desire to go back to the settle- 
ments. The Lipans adopted me, and 
I grew to be more like an Indian 
than a white person. I knew very 
little of their cruelties, however, as 
I was too young to be present at 
their councils or to join their war- 
ring expeditions, 

The very first war-party I was 
ever permitted to take part in was 
the one which brought me near M— 
at the time I met your grandmother, 
and providence delivered me from 
a life of which I dare not think. 

“Even then I had no idea of the 
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cruel purpose for which the 
was made. 

““As I said before I thought I was 
completely Indianized. [I had al- 
most forgotten that I had ever been 
white. But when I saw the deli- 
cate form of that little white girl 
within those savage clutches, the 
white blood of all my ancestors 
seemed to rush to my heart, and I 
was changed from an Indian youth 
to a white man, bold, brave and 
chivalrous. I think it was the soul 
of my angel mother that whispered 
to me: ‘You must save that little 
girl.’ Save her? I felt as though I 
would do it in the face of legions of 
those hideous, painted savages that 
I now began to loathe. 

“My brain began to concoct 
plans. I had been with the Indians 
long enough to know their cunning. 
So I volunteered to guard the cap- 
tive’s lodge during the night. They 
had not the faintest suspicion of the 
change in the ‘Pale Brave,’ as they 
called me, so I was left alone as 
guard. It was not long before one 
after another, the Indians rolled up 
in their blankets and were sound 
asleep. Even the old chief soon be- 
gan to snore. Then the fire burned 
lower and lower. All that while I 
was trying to bring back my for- 
gotten English. By the time the 
last blaze was becoming a flicker I 
could summon several sentences. I 
crept noiselessly into the tent. ‘I 
am white,’ I whispered. ‘I will 
save you.’ I said this so she would 
not be frightened and scream, Then 
I quickly cut the cords that bound 
her hands. She grasped one of 
mine in both of hers as soon as they 
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were free, and kissed it while hot 
tears of gratitude fell over it. | 
wrapped her in a blanket and car- 
ried her stealthily out of the lodge. 
| hurried with her to the place 
where our horses were staked. In 
a few moments | had saddled the 
old chief's best rider and was hur- 
rying away with my little captive. 

“The sun was just coming up the 
next morning when we met a party 
of neighbors searching for the 
treasure | had found. 


“Your grandmother's home was 
mine for the next two years,’ con- 
tinued Grandfather, after a pause. 
“And then we decided to start one 
of our own, so came out West and 
here we have lived for forty-eight 
years, “he concluded. 

We sighed as the story was end- 
ed and went to bed to dream of the 
romantic rescue of Grandmother 
Lee. 


BG, Ce 


To Mount Timpanogas. 


Mount Timpanogas, bulwark of ages, 


How proudly thou dost stand !— 


With thy snow-capped peaks and ledges, 


And thy jagged crags and edges 


O’er-looking all the land. 


Long hath the icy snows of winter lain, 


Upon thy rugged sides ;— 


Kissed by sunbeams, early dawning, 


Shielded by the white cloud’s awning— 


Thy grandeur yet abides, 


Still protect us, lofty mountain peak, 
From the shivering blast— 

Till the wakening of the Springtime, 

With its flowering, sunny clime ;— 
And shield us till the last. 


—Etna Holdaway, ‘08 C, 


SCcCiENCE 


Music Notes. 


After one rehearsal on the opera 
“The Bohemian Girl,” it was de- 
cided to abandon it, and take in/its 
place “Boccaccio,” as the latter 
would bring more talent into use, 
and have a broader educational val- 
place “Boccaccio,” as the latter 
brilliancy, and sparktes with com- 
edy. It was written by one of the 
greatest orchestral writers, Franz 
von Suppe. 


All music students who can will 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
to hear the world’s greatest pianist, 
Paderewski, in Salt Lake, Feb. 7. 


There is much to hear these days 
in the way of good music. The 


great basso, Herbert Witherspoon, 


assisted by Prof. McClellan and the 
Tabernacle choir, gave a concert in 
Provo, Feb. 3. 


Word has been received from 
Willard Andelin, stating that he 
has accepted an engagement with 
the Royal Opera House of , Han- 
over, at a handsome salary. The 
contract covers six and one-half 
years. 


The choir has been practicing 
and singing, of late, some of the old 
standard songs. One day last week 
they came across a negro revival 
hymn, “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
1ot,”’ the chanting of which afforded 
no little recreation and amusement. 


The orchestra which plays at the 
dances and matinees in the gymnas- 
ium deserves much praise for the 
way it moves the heels and inspires 
the hearts of the society-loving 
portion of the student-body. 


The music school ts fortunate to 
procure for the next semester 
the services of two more teachers: 
Ray Holdaway, pianist, and Hazel 
Taylor, vocalist. They need no rec- 
ommendation to the students, as it 
is well known that they are artists 
who were trained under the best in- 
structors of New York and Berlin. 


Elocution. 


The special elocution students 
will give their next recital Feb. 15. 
A spicy program will be given, well 
worth any and everybody’s time to 
attend. The entertainment will con- 
sist of several recitations, a spirited, 
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quick-moving little play, entitled, 
“The Broken-Hearted Club ;’ musi- 
cal numbers—a male chorus, anda 
violin sextette, a pantomime of 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and an- 
other little play, “Kitty Clive.” 


Art Notes. 


The dedication of the Arts build- 
ing was a meeting long to be re- 
membered by the art students. 
Apostle John Henry Smith offered 
the prayer. -Prof. Eastmond ex- 
plained to the members of the board 
the transformation of the building. 
President Smith expressed his ap- 
proval of the work being done. 


Irom branches of lemons, or- 
anges and peppers which Mrs. E. E. 
Barrett brought with her from Cal- 
ifornia the students have made 
some interesting studies. 


Some students of the art depart- 
ment are placing exhibits in differ- 
ent offices and rooms of the various 
buildings. Miss Marie Clark has a 
display in Miss Larson’s _ office; 
Miss Bessie Eastmond has one in 
Miss Talmage’s office, and Miss 
Kaun Brimhall has hers in Prof. 
brown's office. 


Tuesday, February the fourth, 
the Masterbuilders held their regu- 
lar monthly meeting. Miss Faun 
rimhall read a paper on “Art.” 


Engineers 


Mr. M. F. Pack’s talk on “Prac- 
tical Things a Young Engineer 
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Should Know,” was very much ap- 
preciated by the members of the so- 
ciety. It was made clear that his 
stock in trade should consist as 
much of common sense and “gump- 
tion” as of technical training. In 
fact, technical training alone, al- 
though a valuable asset, would 
hardly enable one to develop a for- 
mula by which he could re-run some 
of the old governnient section lines 
to the satisfaction of adjoining land 
owners. 

Mr. Pack’s description of how 
he grappled some of these prob- 
lems will undoubtedly be remem- 
bered. We all say come again. 


Things never looked briehter for 
the department than at present. A 
Johnson plane table of the most 
modern type has just arrived from 
the factory of W. & L. E. Gurley of 
New York, together with two level- 
ing rods and other needed appara- 
tus. 


Paulson has learned in surveying 
that Provo is seven hours and thir- 
ty minutes west of Greenwich at 
noon. 


Prof. Jarvis (in surveying class ) 
—"Eli, please make a cross-section 
drawing of the Y, showing the 
rocks live size. 


Wanted—Girls of good charac- 
ter, presentable appearance, and 
amiable manners, also capable of 
doing light house work. Apply at 
once to any member of the society. 


: Beaver 


Our school and the Branch Nor- 
mal at Cedar will celebrate Wash- 
ington’s birthday with a debate and 
a basket ball game. This is the first 
contest of any kind that has been 
held between these schools for a 
number of years. In years when 
these contests were the usual thing, 
we were never beaten, and now we 
intend to keep our record clear. 

The question to be debated was 
submitted by Cedar, and is, “Re- 
solved, That labor unions in the 
United States should be abolished.”’ 
E. N. Kelly, Alice Hurst and Irene 
Tolton have been chosen by the Stu- 
dent Body to represent Beaver in 
the debate, and judging by their 
united efforts, the students will have 
no reason to regret their choice. We 
have selected the negative and the 
library has been ransacked for ma- 
terial. Every lawyer and judge in 
seaver and those from other places 
attending court at present,have had 
every opportunity to express them- 
selves on the subject. 

A preliminary will be held in the 
near future. 


The boys of Panguitch stake 
challenged the remaining boys of 
the school to a trial basket-ball meet 
last week. The game was warmly 
contested, and came out 18 to 15 in 
favor of the challenged team. 


Branch. 


The Student Body has at last 
come to the realization of the fact 
that it has a big debt on its hands. 
However, as they payed off a debt 
of $385 last year, there is no rea- 
son why they cannot do it again. 

The first move was made last Fri- 
day night, when a leap year dance 
was given. It was a decided suc- 
cess both financially and socially. 
The girls set the boys an example 
worth following by the way they 
“mustered up courage,” took part- 
ners, and then saw that they had a 
good time. 


The Teachers’ Scientific Society 
met last Friday, at which meeting 
Miss V. Christian read a very in- 
teresting paper on “Psychic Phen- 
omenon.” As this is a subject that 
appeals to most people the discus- 
sion that followed was full of in- 
terest. 


The Faculty are to entertain the 
county teachers at a banquet during 
their institute, which is to be held 
in Beaver, Feb. 8. 


The Hon. B. H. Roberts gave two 
most interesting lectures on ‘The 
Atonement of Christ.” It goes 
without saying it was of greatest 
benefit and interest to those who lis- 
tened, 


In Lighter. Mood: 


Definitions of infnite as given by 
students in Prof. K’s class: 

A funny feeling; 

A little creature ; 

An agreeable feeling ; 

A young child; 

A word that asserts action; 

Soft or tender; 

A baby; 

Peaceful. 


“May I print a kiss upon your 


lips?” 
I said, and she looked her sweet 
permission. 
So we went to press, and I rather 
guess 


We printed a full edition. 
—Ex. 


Miss B. (in Domestic Art)— 
“What kind of stitches are blind 
stitches ?”’ 

Miss I—“Blind stitches are the 
ones you take with your eyes shut.” 


Prof. Eastmond (in criticism )— 
“This piece of work is good in col- 
or. Possibly it is due to the var- 
nish.” 

Harvey—“If I do anything good, 
Brother Eastmond lays it to some- 
thing else.” 


The girl that marries a dude 
ought to be happy, for she will al- 
ways have a soft thing.—E-. 


There is always room at the top 
of the average cranium.—Ex. 


If you want to know where to 
find the Honolulu Islands, ask Call. 


Prof. Kirkham—“This book 
states plainly the powers of the U, 
S. Supreme Court.” 

Hans—“Who is the 
that book?” 

Prof. K. (looking at the back for 
the name)—‘This book is by 
‘Moses.’ ” d 


author of 


Murdock (in testimony meeting) 
—‘My dear brothers and sisters, I 
am a question-mark to myself; what 
do you think I am?” 


In Physiography.—A_ volcano is 
a mountain belching forth saliva. 


Smart Boy—‘Why isn’t it good 
to write on an empty stomach ?” 

Teacher—‘Because the blood 
rushes to our heads ?” 

Smart Boy—‘Nope; what’s the 
use when paper answers the pur- 
pose better.” 


The laziest man in the world is 
the one who won't take the trouble 
to smile. 


Friend (in the laboratory )—‘Mr. 
Nelson, isn’t this work quite an ex- 
pense for you?” 

Carl—"Oh, yes; but then I have 
plenty of those.” 

If the government assumes con- 
trol of divorce it must regulate ali- 
mony. Alimony is taxation without 
representation; therefore it is un- 
constitutional —Ev, 


Our predictions of the past are 


gradually being fulfilled. Victory 
after victory is being piled up to 
the credit of our “Y” squad, and the 
curtain hasn’t gone down yet. It 
is not our purpose in these columns 
to give the specific details of every 
game, as that would be tedious. 
You are too well acquainted with 
them; so nothing more than a brief 
review of each meet will be neces- 


sary. Our men _ started the ball 
rolling by tackling last year’s 
champions. The game was_ too 
rough to have been scientific. 


Our war-horse, Chamberlain, met 
with a very painful accident, a few 
minutes after the ball had been toss- 
ed up. Rose had been previously 
laid up with a bad foot. Of course, 
with too “subs” in the fields, the 
team work was hampered to some 
extent, but our men rallied and 
made the B. Y. C. crowd work for 
all they got. That mountain of 
flesh, Homer, seems to breed mag- 
netism, for just as soon as the out- 
come seems doubtful he is there 
with his congénial enthusiasm, and 
things generally take a change. In 
the B. Y. C. game our men held 
their own until but a few seconds 


of the finish when Logan placed 
two baskets, by skilful field maneu- 
vers, and won out. There was some 
complaint regarding the refereeing, 
but this was without provocation. 

On the day after, the Aggies gave 
us a most royal welcome, and we no 
longer felt as if a snow-slide had 
slipped down our necks. The game 
was considerably in our favor, but 
the Aggie center did some star 
work at times. Gourley was him- 
self at the foul line, in fact every- 
where. Every man seemed to strike 
the net without any manifest effort. 
Jones showed his exceptional ability 
as a guard. His work is in no way 
spasmodic. He is always the same 
old Jones; his jumps are at times 
wonderful, and it is no surprise that 
he has called forth so much praise 
from the press. 


Several residents of the city have 
asked why our men look so shabby 
in their suits. It must be admitted 
that this is the case. If any ag- 
gregation of athletes in the state is 
worthy of every consideration, it is 
certainly ours. We should like to 
see them enjoy every comfort. 

If our “school get-up” is to be 
measured by that manifested by the 
Y girls, then we are on top. The 
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entire family went to Logan, and 
they were not even chaperoned by 
their mamma. Miss Reynolds ac- 
companied them; we take it for 
granted, then, that she served in 
that capacity. 

According to Logan papers the 
enmity between the two Cache Val- 
ley schools is becoming more and 
more intense. In the Logan Re- 
publican of last week an article ap- 
peared under the caption of, 
“There’s Blood on the Moon,’ which 
mentioned the meet of the two 
schools in rather slimy terms. It 
expressed the fear of having to see 
“a man carried out every two min- 
utes,’’ and warned all who desire to 
witness the struggle to “arm them- 
selves,” *and admonished the enthu- 
siasts to “wear rubbers, as plenty of 
blood would be spilt,” etc., etc. We 
hope this can be classed as journal- 
istic blubber. 

The used-to-be Midgets of the 
L. D. S. U. have been the toughest 
proposition on the schedule to date. 
The game was by far the most ex- 
citing ever seen in our Gym. After 
the first toss-up Taylor and Miller 
did some phenomenal work, and be- 
fore the blood had begun to circu- 
late freely in the big bodies of our 
men, their opponents had landed 
five glaring points. On our side of 
the marking board was something 
like a doughnut. Homer looked at 
his men and the men looked at Ho- 
mer, then they rallied and a point 
was secured from the foul line. 
Referee Cox had in the meantime 
rendered decisions about which our 
men knew nothing; they seemed 
for a moment paralyzed, until Ho- 
mer, calling for time, tackled the 
referee for information. From that 
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moment on our men plunged for- 
ward, and gradually caught up. Af- 
ter that Salt Lake made but one 
basket. The excitement was  in- 
tense, in fact, terrible, for a time. 
Not being accustomed to some of 
the technical decisions of the referee 
our boys fouled incessantly, and 
sure as fate it meant points for the 
Saints. The minutes flew, and im- 
mediately after Gourley had pitched 
a basket from the foul line making 
us one point in the lead, time was 
up. Referee Cox,however,refused to 
allow the point, on the ground that 
Gourley’s foot was ahead of the line 
when pitching. It was then decid- 
ed to play until either team made a 
basket from the field, to determmy 
the outcome. The bat was played 
for several seconds in the vicinity 
of our goal, when Gourley landed 
the lucky one. The Gym. shook, in 
fact, the window panes fairly rat- 
tled at the outburst of enthusiasm, 
and Gourley didn’t have to walk to 
the dressing room. 

One grand lesson we have learn- 
ed from this game, and it is this: 
Our men are, without boasting, the 
best basket throwers in this region; 
they are unequalled in team work 
and field maneuvers, but they have 
overlooked the important technicali- 
ties of the game and that is the 
cause of their incessant fouling. 

We met the U. A. C. and van- 
quished them. They are developing 
rapidly, however. The referee (B. 
Y. C. coach) was altogether too 
easy. Peterson, the umpire, how- 
ever, called our men to task at va- 
rious times, which sounded more 
like “real thing.” Such refereeing 
as was seen at this game ruins a 
team. 
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The cheering of the girl rooters 
was superb. It was new, and ap- 
propriate. The yells of the boys 
were full of fire, and well executed. 


We think, however, that it would 
be best to hire Ringling Bros.’ steam 
caliope the next time the sixteen 
verse oratorio is rendered. 


The Gossip Venders. 


The Professor was absent the 
other night, so no regular meeting 
was held. Instead, Gossips No. 1 
and 2 got mixed up in an argu- 
ment, while No. 3 sat still and lis- 
tened, a proceeding quite in keeping 
with his years. It may be well to 
state that No. 2 considers himself 
something of an athlete, hence his 
opinions on athletic subjects have 
some weight with the other mem- 
bers. 

Our friend No. 1, however, being 
a senior, worships at another 
shrine, -and contents himself with a 
brisk walk from his boarding house 
to school three times a day. Still No. 
1 has some very definite opinions 
which he never hesitates to give. 

“Tt is a curious fact, he began, 
that in every age, no matter how 
high its civilization, there are al- 
ways to be found a series of old tra- 
ditions and customs, carried over 
unchanged from some earlier and 
cruder period. Some of these are 
retained by virtue of their intrinsic 
worth, while others cling to the so- 
cial fabric like barnacles, having no 
particular value, and only serving 
to retard the progress of the whole 
system. You know that way back 
in history, the old Teutons roamed 
around in tribes, shooting up what 
animals they could find for a liv- 
ing, and fighting each other for 


amusement when it wasn’t too cold. 
They had a custom that when, 
through some blunder or accident, 
an enemy should fall into their 
hands, of splitting the honors un- 
evenly between themselves and their 
War God, and celebrating the oc- 
casion in a fitting manner. Bancroft 
chronicles something of the same 
nature regarding the Indians. Only 
they were somewhat further ad- 
vanced in planning the celebration. 
They had a knack of making it 
more interesting for the captive. 

“Tt always seemed to me a little 
odd that such a custom should not 
only be handed down to us, but fos- 
tered right here in our own institu- 
tion. 

“The other night I saw an out- 
cropping of it over in the ‘gym.’ 
You remember the game was a 
mighty tight one, and naturally ev- 
eryone was excited. When a play- 
er on one side met with an accident 
or made a bad play, it was loudly 
applauded by the rooters of the op- 
posite side, as though it had been 
some fortunate move on their own 
side. This seems to me about the 
same spirit that actuates the person 
who hisses and otherwise expresses 
his disapproval when the referee 
makes a decision he does not under- 
stand. Now, it strikes me that about 
the only thing that justifies the ex- 
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istence Of any educational institu- 
tion, is its power to educate, using 
the verb in its broadest sense. And 
it appears that the proper thing to 
do is to begin on the minor defects 
of our social structure, before we 
attempt to correct the greater ones. 
And after all of us have reached a 
point where we can act like gentle- 
men on all ordinary occasions we 
have a fruitful field for missionary 
work up north of us; a group of 
high school boys supposed to be at- 
tending a college. It has always 
been a mystery to me, how these in- 
dividuals can live so close to the 
students of the big institution on the 


Class 


Attorney Rydalch gave us a very 
interesting talk at our last meeting 
on the “Responsibilities of Ameri- 
can Citizenship,” in which he traced 
the growth of our existing institu- 
tions down through the centuries 
since the Norman conquest. Mr. 
Rydalch is always entertaining, and 
invariably gives us something to 
think about. The Club is grateful to 
him for his effort, and earnestly 
hope he will not forget to repeat 
his visit. 

We know there are some individ- 
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hill, and still remain impermeable 
to their chivalrous spirit. But ex- 
ample is no better than precept for 
some people.” 

“O, well, I think it’s all in the 
school,” interrupted No. 2. “The 
A. C. always did know how to treat 
her visitors right It’s the spirit of 
the school and the preps and fresh- 
men have it as much as anyone after 
they have been there a month or 


two. And as for making any great 


improvement in those people down 
town—well, I imagine you'd have 
to do some tall fumigating, to give 
them a change of atmosphere. 


Notes. 


uals that expect us to say something 
about basket-ball this time, but we 
refrain from any compromising 
statements. We won't even under- 
take to explain how we happened to 
get “downed” by the ’09s, the other 
day, but would indicate that acci- 
dents will happen in the best of 
families. However, while on this 
subject we might recommend to a 
certain class manager the old fable 
of the Dog in the Manger; it 
might improve his philosophy. 


It is encouraging to note the 
readiness with which the College 
members have fallen into line on the 
debating question . Our member- 
ship is completely full in both so- 
cieties, and we have enough ma- 
terial left over for emergencies. 
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“Happy is a nation whose an- 
nals are brief.” The ‘O&s are busy 
and prosperous in their work of fin- 
ishing up a semester's work. We 
are also selecting our courses for 
the next, our last semester of 
High School life; for next year we 
shall register as College students. 
Be wise in your selections and do 
not overwork yourselves. Our pe- 
titions for graduation are in and we 
are considered applicants. Look for 
the largest, strongest and best class 
ever leaving our dear Alma Mater 
next spring. 


We had a large attendance at our 
regular class meeting on the 30th 
ult., Pres. Brimhall gave us a val- 
uable talk on the “Value of the Ini- 
tiative.” Instructor Glade followed 
with an intéresting speech on de- 
bating, and the value of ability to 
express our thoughts with accuracy 
and force. 


The “Invincibles” must have lost 
their vim; and in order to hold their 
pretended high position in the pres- 
ent series of games, they will have 
to muster up additional energy. Al- 
ready the College and Commercials 
have nearly doubled their score. 
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On the 30th the class met for the 
purpose of reorganizing for the 
second semester. All the old offi- 
cers were re-elected with four ex- 


ceptions. The new officers are as 
follows: Yellmaster, Charles 
Schwenke;  basket-ball manager, 


Sterling Taylor; standard-bearer, 
Parnell Hinckley ; class editor,Olive 
Carleton. FANT (): 


Notice that smile on the face of 
those Elevens. It denotes satisfac- 
tion over the results of the last 
semester's work and determination 
to succeed in the next. 

Our class was reinforced by the 
addition of a number of new mem- 
bers at the beginning of this se- 
mester. Always growing. 

H. Owens. 


flu TRY AND | 


TAY With HER 


This is a season of plenty to do, 
but the Preps are up with the times 
any way. We had a skating party 
this month, a great success. If you 
don’t believe it, just ask some of 
those (Manwaring and Sainsbury, 
for instance) who learned how to 
salute the floor in the most ap- 
proved style. Never be behind’’— 
that’s what we say. W. H. P. 


Full Line of 


Cold Cremes 


Powders 


Crawtord’s 


and 


IDEAL 
Toilet Reguisites 


HAIR 
BAZAAR 


Switches from 31.00 up 


Pompadour Curls 
Puffs, etc. 


Fancy and Plain Combs 


Superfluous Harr, Moles 


Theatrical 
and 
Character Ball 
Costumes 
For Rent 
Black Heads, Etc. 14 Will | 115 N. Academy Ave. 
Removed A A PROVO, UTAH 
Call on ‘ 
ROVO MEAT & 


PACKING CO. 


For Prices on Meat and Groceries 
We'll treat you right 


BOTH PHONES 39 
49-57 N. ACADEMY AVE. 


Cause and Effect 


THE CAUSE. The best qiahey fair 


treatment and the lowest prices, 
THE EFFECT. Busy, busy all the time 


At Poulton’s Grocery 
72 W. CENTER ST. 


BOTH PHONES 59 


Everybody knows the TEA S TORE is the place to get 


Pretty China, Dinner Sets, Silver, Glassware Etc. Good things to EAT too 
With BIG PREMIUMS FREE. 


ROVO 
UTAH 


J. i. Eversoll (#4) Mor. 


MAN 


TO BE BECOMING you will have to be coming to us. 


We carry a full line of Dress 


Goods, Velvet, Ribbon and Trimmings. Braid, Furs, Coats, Hoods and Newport Scarfs. 
Finest line of Ladies’ and Gent’s Shoes in the city. Staple Groceries. 


J. 7. Frisby Mercantile Co. 


466 WzST 
CENTER STREET 


WATCH 
YOURSELF 


or you will “‘arrive’’ too late. 
Punctuality ts a characteristic of 
all successful men. To grasp op- 
portunities, you must be on time: 
A reliable timepiece is a necessi- 
ty to every man who would be 
punctual. Call and see those 
beautiful watches which we 
guarantee to wear well and keep 


accurale time for ten years for 


—= $10.00 


Taylor Bres-. Ge. 
THE BIG STORE 


HAPPINESS AT LAST! 


We buy our Meats at the 


@ENTRAL 
EAT 


ARKET 


222W. 
Center 


Wride & Booth, 
Mgrs. 


If you want a god HAIR CUT 
or anything in my line 


ENOCH 
.» CLARK 


The Barber First, 24 N. Acad. Ave., 
See America Afterwards 


You certainly willif you ponder over momentous problems, 


But of in 


need of Doors, Windows, Lumber or Moulding don’t worry, just send your 


orders to 


Both Phones 21 


Central Lumber @o. 


185 W. Third South St., Provo 


if you w resh that stylish indiv edual ap- 


pearance in your avess, you should buy 


your Zadtes? Suits, Coats Shirts and 


Waists Srom us. A new and elegant 


line Just arrived, We also carry a 


complete tine or pretty and well- fitting 


shoes. The MOSL ELCLUSTVE styles ShOWWN. 


R.R. IRVINE & SON 


I27 N. Academy Abe. 


BERGESEN — C. A. PEDERSEN 
Expert Shoe Repairer Groceries and Probisions 
I heel them or save their soles. Come 86 West Center St. 
unto me 168 N. Academy Abe. PROVO 


Manwaring & Wood 
The Students’ Barbers 


Opposite the Post Office PROVO, UTAH 


All kinds of 
Hosiery, 
Fancy Sweaters, 
Union Suits, 
L. D. S. Garments, 
Knit Shirts, Ete. 


Geo. Passey & Co. 
THE KNITTERS 
158 W. Center = Frovo 


Chipman Mercantile Co. 
Largest Store South of Salt Lake 2ae AMERICAN FORK, UTAH 
Everything tn Merchandise Specialty in Up-to-date College Suits and Furnishings 


PROWO MERCANTILE COMPANY 


900 NORTH FIRST EAST 


Guarantees. satisfaction on a Full Line of Dry Goods, Hats, Shoes. Tailor-made Suits, 
School Supplies, Groceries, and Fresh (Meats. 
PROMPT DELIVERY and RIGHT PRICES PHONES: IND., 131 M; BELL. 184 RED 


COCHMAN & SPENCER BELL PHONE 128 Bik. 


OLYMPIA CAFE 
Everything Good to Eat 


THAT’ S OUR BUSINESS 


(Fresh Oysters tn Season) 


A New America! 


§);WHERE? Alberta, Canada. 


“WHAT? Sections of rich, sod-covered soil that will 
produce twice its present price in a single crop of grain. 
§;WHO SELLS IT? Knight & Sons, Provo. 
Taylor Brothers, 102 Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Knight Sugar Co., Raymond, Alberta, Canada. 
{OUT OF CIVILIZATION? Not much! Live in town, 
Raymond, Magrath or Sterling. Good schools, meet- 
ing houses, stores, hotels, restaurants, banks, factories, 


railroads, fair grounds, newspapers, telephones, coal 
mines near by, BUT NO SALOONS. 


* ANY ADVICE? YES. Judge a thing more by the suc- 
cess of its stickers than by the failures of its knockers 
and kickers, 


‘If this ad leads you to make enqiries kindly mention 
the WHITE AND BLUE. 


SUTHERLAND BROTHERS 


The Leading Livery, Transfer and Boarding Stables 


67 North First West Street, Provo, Utah 
Phones: Ind. 196, Bell 196z 


American Fork ~* General Merchandise 


Co-operative ; oy | 
ps = ~~ ‘*The People’s Store’’ 
Institution American Fork 


} STOP Mr. Student Call at the Busy Hive of 
bd Why not save your ROBERT BEE 


ie tame and money by For Dry Goods, Notions, Boots, Shoes, 
getting your Groceries where you Will find the Highest Pos- 
; A ees ? ; sthle Value forthe Lowest Possible 
and School Supplies at Bice: : 
498 Academy Ave. C. Was D : Highest Price Paid for Hides 
Provo, Utah avi iS and Furs 


Smoot Lumber Company 


Wholesale and Retail, Ideal Portland Cement, [deat Plaster Paris 
and Hard Wall Plasters, Builders’ Hardware 


Combination Wire and Slat Fence 


P.O. Bor 488. S i = Office and Yard 
Both Phones No 20 General Building Material Opposite R. R. Depot 


Dr. G. Heindselman W. H. Brereton, Prest. W. H. Ray, Vice-Prest. 


; \ Fohn Marwick, Cashter Alva Nelson, Asst. Cashier 
Provo’s Graduate 


and Popular Op- 

ticiun. Litted with 8S 7 A 7 E BANK 
all modern equip- 

ments jor testing FF 

the eyes. All glasses O PRO VO 

Jitted ure quauran- 

teed to gee Be ued Capital paid up $25,000 
satispaction. Watch, 

Clock and Jewelry PROVO CITY, UTAH 


Repairing. Dia- 


Wa Conducts a General Banking Business. A specialty 

monds, Fine SS than : PUP ang Ree CEH) 
" “he of the Savings Department. Pays four per cent 
Watches. Silver- interest on savings accounts. Little Recording 
waie und Je welry, savings banks furnished free with every deposit 


trom &1.00 up. Call at Bank and get one. ‘ Sav- 


TA YL Oo RB R Os. CO. ing is the secret of wealth.’’ 


The Wm. M. Roylance Co. 


Opposite Court House and on RR. Tracks. 
Oldest established and Largest Handlers of FRUITS AND PRO- 
DUCE in the State. Always want to buy or sell car lots or less 
See orwrite us. PROVO, UTAH 


Both 
Phones 


PROVO STEAM 


Laundry 


Provo, Utah 


PROVO MUSIC COMPANY 


F. R. BOSHARD, Mgr. 
Agents for the Great HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Special atte 


SS Bee 


ntion to Students 


Makes a spectalty of Best Hand Sewed 
Harness, Saddles, Horse Blankets, and 
Robes. Also dealer in Guns, Ammuni- 


354 W. Center, Provo nition, Fishing Tackle, Etc. 


ss, The W ° Is King of all 
—— : =a =| Light h f SeWing 
: 4 A Running [ A Machines 


Electric Motors can be attached to our 
Sewing Machines 


131 N. Academy Abe. 


Over two millions now in use 


Oils, Needles and Supplies for all Kinds of 


Sewing Machines 


Sewing Machines Rented. We re- 
pair all kinds of Sewing Machines 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
IND, PHONE 153 D 
Probo, Utah 


Utah Dental Co. 


DENTISTS 


32 W. Center Provo, Utah 
THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


WE DO AS WE ADVERTISE 
Set of Teeth 

Gold Crowns, 22k - 
Bridge Work, Best - 
Gold Fillings, - 

All Other Fillings 


- - $5.00 
#3.50 to $5.00 
$3 50 to $5.00 

$1.00 and up 
50c and up 


Office hours: 8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
W, S. HOLDAWAY, Mgr. 


WI LLIAMSO 
HAFFNER Co, 


ENGRAVERS 


DENVER,COLO. 


OLSON & HAFEN, Photographers 


Awarded First Prize for most Artistic Collection 
of Photographs, Utah Art Institute, 1907 


Artistic, best quality Photos 
Group and View Work 


Sole Agents for 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES 


Amateur Finishing a Specialty 


Largest assortment of 
Souvenir Post Cards 


Frames 


\, BELL 40 OPP. POST OFFICE 
’ PHONE RED PROVO 


FRANK RAMSEY 


Largest stock of Bicycles and Sundries South of Salt Lake 
REPAIR WORK GUARANTEED. 
Frices Right S19 ACADEMY AVENUE 


Let Facts and Figures Determine 
where you will buy your every day 
necessities as well as luxuries 
IF YOU 
suyat BOTTS 
you have the advantage cf the larg- 
est assortments as well as low prices 


11221142116 WEST 
CENTER ST. 


Provo, Utah 


If you don’t buy Clothes here 
You don’t buy right 
"Nuff Said! 


ett 


—Schwab 


Both “Phone. 


A Wire From 50 
Our Store to 
Your Home 


It connects us so closely that you practically 
have a drug store rightin your own home, Step 
to your phone, state what you want in drugs and 
the wire will transmit the message to us. 

Our messenger is not quite so quick as the 
phone, but it will only be a short time before the 
goods are at your door. 

When you want drugs of quality at common 
drug prices remember YOUR PHONE, OUR 
STORE AND OUR QUICK, FREE 
DELIVERY. 


49 Sori. Academy Avenue “Pr OVO Dr ug Co 


The best goods in the world 
made by the best manufac 
turers in the world are sold by 
the best jewelry store in Utah 


AIN ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


REASONABLE PRICES 
(Small Acceunts Especially Solicited) 


